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ment and humor was always happy. " Ah, madam," said he, 
bowing low on being presented to a beautiful Miss Sheaf, and 
studiously mispronouncing the name, " I have always been 
cautioned to avoid mischief, but I never knew till to-day how 
dangerous she was." 

Of his generosity innumerable anecdotes have been pre- 
served. Like Goldsmith, he could not withhold even the last 
penny in his purse when want or suffering asked for it. How 
often he shared it with the destitute, how bitterly he felt the 
ungenerous conduct of Congress, which made it impossible for 
him to give as freely as his heart dictated, how munificently 
he employed his opportunities as a landholder to provide some 
old soldier with a home, are things which his contemporaries 
well knew, and which posterity should not forget. 



Art. II. — 1. Opere Drammatiche di Paolo Ferrari. Mi- 
lano. 

2. Teatro Scelto di Paolo Giacometti. Milano. 

3. Le Commedie del Dottore Teobaldo Ciconi. Milano. 

4. Florilegio Drarnmatico. Milano. (Containing various 
comedies by Francesco dall' Ongaro, Luigi Gualtieri, 
August Bon, Leone Fortis, Riccardo Castelvecchio, Prof. 
Botto, etc., etc.) 

5. Intorno alia Natura e alV Ufficio dell' Arte Drammatica ; 
Studj di Prop. F. dall' Ongaro. (Two articles in the 
Politecnico of Milan, October and December, 1863.) 

The writer of this paper has sometimes found a certain pen- 
sive amusement in comparing experiences with other foreigners 
in Italy, and in noting how they had one and all been confined, 
as by some fatality, to the same range of authors in their 
efforts to become acquainted with recent Italian literature. 
Manzoni, Pellico, Guerrazzi, D'Azelio, and perhaps Grossi : — 
one counts on the fingers of one hand the inevitable names 
which embody this literature to such readers, and they must 
needs have patience and courage if they can persist in the faith 
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that there are modern Italian writers who represent in the 
literature of their nation something besides its scholarly cul- 
ture, its religious sentimentality, its revolutionary speculation, 
and its tendency to seek the romantic and picturesque only in 
the past. Even when these readers have cleared the bounds 
set them by the great names mentioned, they must be gifted 
with rare cheerfulness and enthusiasm, if they can suppress a 
sigh of disappointment at the barrenness of fields which in 
English literature teem with continual blossom and harvest. 

The student of a language usually turns first to its fiction, 
and the English student naturally seeks in Italian fiction a 
class of society-romances corresponding to the novels of Thack- 
eray, Bulwer, Dickens, Bronte, and Stowe, as a means of ac- 
quainting himself at once with the best living authors of the 
language, and the social life of the people. But in fact there 
are no such romances in modern Italian literature, and the 
few which do exist may be safely said to reflect the man- 
ners, thoughts, feelings, and lives of no class of the modern 
Italian population. There are, it is true, some brief tales, and 
even some more ambitious works, which profess to deal with 
themes and people of the present civilization ; but their worth 
and success may be fairly judged by the fact that the Italians 
themselves never speak of them, and scarcely know them by 
name when they are mentioned. A sufficiently just notion of 
English society, and in lesser degree of our own, may be 
formed by reading our contemporary fiction ; but the only 
Italian writer who deals attractively with Italian life of the 
present century — life so various, so interesting, and seem- 
ingly so favorable to the purposes of romance — is Ruffini, 
who writes in English for the English. The Italians who 
write novels to amuse their own countrymen give them his- 
torical romances, of which tedious species of composition they 
are fond. 

The temptation is great to pronounce this absence of the 
romance of society an absolute want in Italian literature, but 
one learns to resist the temptation on further acquaintance 
with the literature and character of the Italians. The want is 
really supplied from a source which has wellnigh run dry in 
English letters; and perhaps recognition of this fact, which 
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involves toleration of a defect in ourselves, will help us to bear 
with a difference in the Italians. Nay, it may be that the 
wonder after all shall seem, not that they have done so little 
where we have done so much, but that, with their recent eman- 
cipation as a people, and their yet incomplete destiny, they 
should have surpassed us in another direction. 

The Italians care more to have their social life reproduced 
in the scenes of the theatre than in the pages of narrative 
fiction. They seem, as a people, to have an utter indifference, 
if not a positive distaste, for the class of novels which we find 
so delightful. They neither encourage their own authors to 
write them, nor do they borrow them from other languages. 
It is a rare thing to see translations from any of the authors of 
social romances whom we have named, with the exception of 
Mrs. Stowe, whose great work unites the most pleasing features 
of the historical novel and the drama. We have never seen 
a Hue from Thackeray translated into Italian ; there are ver- 
sions of Dickens, but he is not liked, and is little read ; only 
the historical romances of Bulwer are translated ; while the 
novels of Scott and of Cooper are endlessly reproduced in 
every variety .of edition. 

This peculiarity of taste is partly to be accounted for by the 
conditions which have formed modern Italian civilization, and 
which deserve consideration, in whatever light we view the 
Italians. We have no novels of society, they say, because till 
now we have had no Italian society. Codiui,* office-holders, 
and spies have heretofore formed the recognized and ap- 
proved society of Italy. And these characters, however favor- 
able for the purposes of satire, were not just the characters 
with whom a spirited author could amuse his readers, inas- 
much as literature existed only by their consent, and was 
sufficiently obnoxious to them in its very essence, without tak- 
ing a personally disagreeable form. All the elements which 
the author would have used in a novel of contemporary life 
were forbidden him. The virtues which genius must applaud 
were only to be found in characters dangerous to good govern- 
ment ; bad faith, intolerance, pedantry, ignorance, and servility 
were specially protected and favored by authority against the 

* Fogies, or, in American, hunkers. Literally, pig-tails. 
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humorist and the wit. It is true that people in Florence, in 
Milan, in Naples, lived, loved, married, succeeded, and failed, 
and experienced all life's good and ill, before the year 1859; 
and no doubt there were effects enough to be studied in the 
social situation of the miserable poor, the sordid money-getting 
middle classes, and the idle, corrupt, and unmanly nobles. 
But it is only perfect freedom which can produce and enjoy 
the novel of society as we have it. Under the former govern- 
ments of Italy, it would have been wholly impossible for an 
Italian to give in narrative fiction a faithful picture of Italian 
society. If it was bad, it had been robbed of the power of 
self-regeneration by a church and a state to which its weakness 
and wickedness were necessary, and to which the very hope 
of better things was irreligion and treason. Genius, contem- 
plating these conditions, which it was forbidden to criticise and 
powerless to affect, had the choice either to take refuge from 
present sorrow and degradation in dreamful study of the glo- 
rious and heroic past, or to utter its cry against the wrong, 
and pass into prison or exile. That is, if it were genius which 
could not find expression in drama. The wholly different way 
in which the comedy, which occupies the same place in dra- 
matic composition that the society-romance holds in narrative 
fiction, deals with the features of a contemporary civilization, 
so as to present a picture of the social life belonging to it, has 
always made it possible even under the most despotic govern- 
ment ; and this difference preserves our facts from the fatality 
of proving too much, and rendering the existence of Italian 
comedy illogical in the state of things alluded to. Prom a 
time long before Goldoni, and ever since the time of that 
painter of national manners and character, the comedy in 
Italy has constantly employed itself with the portraiture of 
the contemporary social phases unseen in Italian romance ; and 
has even, now and then, trusting to what Giacometti calls the 
providential ignorance of censors, ventured to agitate a ques- 
tion not merely individual, but civil and Italian, and to speak, 
in the theatre, of the Italians as a people, of their sorrows and 
of their follies. There is a certain fugitive essence in the 
drama, taking life from the utterance, the manner of the actor, 
which might well escape a censor the most vigilant of public 
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tranquillity. But the novel must contemplate and comment; 
it can leave nothing unexpressed and trust no secret effect to 
elocution or action. Moreover, while comedy deals with char- 
acter as it exists and manifests itself in action, narrative fiction 
must bare the causes which produce character, and reveal all 
the feelings and explain the circumstances which influence 
men to action. The novel of society must needs censure 
conditions in which odious human traits arid characters 
flourish when it depicts them ; the play can laugh them to 
scorn without a syllable of criticism on the state of things to 
which they owe their existence. Moliere was possible under 
the ancien regime in France, but Victor Hugo could not 
have been. 

No doubt, then, comedy owes something of the ascendency 
which it holds over the social romance with the Italians to 
these extrinsic causes ; but it owes infinitely more to the dra- 
matic temperament of the race. It is a trite thing to say that 
the temperament of the Italians is dramatic; but the fact 
acquires wonderful freshness and interest from experimental 
knowledge of their civilization. It is the first thing in the 
character of the people which strikes the passing stranger ; it 
is the trait of all others, which develops and grows upon the 
observation of the sojourner and student of human nature in 
Italy. The babe seems to suck in the spirit of drama with the 
milk ; the little children are born actors. This spirit modifies 
and influences the whole life of the people ; it shapes the man- 
ners of all classes ; it inspires every movement and gesture of 
the least conscious individual of a race without bashfulness. 
It speaks in all Italian art, which learns, teaches, and per- 
petuates it, no matter whether it be classic or Christian art. 
In the Museum at Parma is a bronze hand, dug up with other 
antiquities at Valleja, of which the fingers are curved inward 
toward the thumb, with that play of the pantomimic muscles 
by which the Italian of to-day conveys the idea of fingering 
money, and which one finds impossible to Anglo-Saxon fibre. 
In the fragment of an old fresco on the outer wall of the 
church of Santo Stefano at Venice are two hands held up in 
the vivacious play of argument, as Italians argue. The fac- 
chini, who loaf every day under the shadow of this wall, make 
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the same gesture as they dispute together, and the artist who 
painted the saint's hands in the fresco had only to copy the 
commonest life about him to give the most earnest and vivid 
effect to his picture. These habits of dramatic dumb-show are 
not merely forms of individual demonstration, but are the 
medium in Italy of communicating ideas common to all, and 
are something as intelligible as language itself. They are the 
natural utterance of a race which not only finds nothing shock- 
ing or vulgar in exuberance of manner, but to which the con- 
trary is cold, dull, and hateful. If possible, we avoid a scene. 
If possible, the Italian makes one. He seems to find a won- 
derful zest in the play of his passions. He loves the conflict 
of emotion, and riots upon the sensations evoked by dispute. 
Let him be heated with anger, — it is as good as to be moved 
with joy. To talk rapidly and loudly, to gesticulate furiously, 
and to express himself with a tempest of his whole person, is 
his idea of conversation. There is a surface of varnished quiet, 
which, if he be of gentle breeding, he is apt to present to the 
stranger ; but this is an abnormal state which it bores him to 
persevere in. With the first impulse of real feeling the varnish 
cracks away from him, and he bursts forth into passionate 
demonstration. It is little matter how trifling the affair in 
hand is ; he puts his whole soul into it, if he touches it at all. 
It may be the Italian unity ; it is possibly a question of sixpence, 
but for the moment it is quite the same to him. No doubt 
there are exceptions among the Italians to this general type of 
character, and a quiet, undemonstrative Italian is, like an ami- 
able Englishman, the most delightful person in the world — 
if you can find him. 

The Italian writer of comedy is happy not only in the mobile 
and dramatic audience for which he writes, but he is peculiarly 
blest in the society which he describes. The delight which 
the emotional Italian nature finds in the vivid fables of the 
stage is hardly to be marred by perception of dramatic excesses 
which we call theatrical, but in which the more fervid spectator 
of the South hears only the echo of his own extravagance ; 
and the dramatist may err (according to our colder nations) 
very far upon the side of exaggeration and romance in his 
situations and circumstances, without reaching improbability 

vol. xcix. — no. 205. 24 
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or sacrificing verisimilitude. It is his fortune to celebrate 
contemporary life, in which love is still made according to the 
rules of love-making in the old capa y espada comedies of the 
Spanish, with all the picturesque accessaries of confidants, 
stolen interviews under balconies by moonlight, bribed serving- 
maids, and the illicit exchange of many righe di big-lie tto; 
and when he does not care to give his comedy the charm of 
the jealous difficulty and mystery with which such courtship 
is invested, he may still copy from Italian married life the 
pleasant interest of intrigue. In the meanest exigency of his 
art he is befriended by the characteristics of Italian society, as 
well as aided by its structure in the conduct of plot and per- 
sons. That free-spoken valet and that loquacious and pert 
maid, who are so dear to his art, and are such odious monsters 
in English comedy, may be drawn from life in Italy, where 
there is either very great equality of feeling, or the perfect 
security of rank which permits freedom in the intercourse of 
the different classes, and where these convenient persons of 
the stage actually proffer advice or approval to those socially 
above them. In the publicity of private life (if the paradox 
may be pardoned) under skies so lovely that the shelter of a 
roof and walls is imprisonment, in the promenading at estab- 
lished hours and in certain places, in the idling at cafes, and 
in the thronging to the theatres and other places of amuse- 
ment, the lazy gossiping on the streets, and the eternal craving 
either to hear or tell some new thing, this favored dramatist 
finds the incident, the movement and lightness which his art 
demands, and which no other life affords so well. Nay, in 
Italy, where one witnesses the keen interest of crowds in the 
affairs of others, and the profusion and freedom of comment 
which the smallest event calls forth in this out-of-doors society, 
the chorus of the comic opera acquires a sort of truthfulness 
and probability, and even the soliloquy (that wretched and 
stupid scapegoat of sentiments which cannot be expressed in 
dialogue) does not seem so unnatural and grossly offensive to 
the Italian playgoer, who has not only the habit of uttering 
his emotions before his fellow-beings, but of not unfrequently 
obliging the Devil with them when alone. Many old-world 
formalities, which we have cast aside, but which serve excellently 
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well to garnish plays, are still in vogue with the Italians, and 
there is no better comedy than to see the encounter and re- 
treat of two Italian fine-ladies, and hear their protestations of 
civility, their Protean forms of courtesy, their indefatigable 
expressions of politeness, — unless indeed it be to witness the 
same scene between two serving-women, who address each 
other with a high-flown and exuberant courtliness, which is 
only equalled by the manner of colored people when they stand 
upon ceremony. But, above all, the comedy is most at home 
in Italy, because, though the Italians are immovably fixed in 
the idea that all persons of English blood, and these persons 
alone, are orig-inali, the originals of Italy far outnumber the 
originals of any other land. This race has so transparent a 
civilization, the conventional coating, however showy, is so thin 
upon it, that all the impulses of human nature in action, with 
which the drama specially deals, are constantly visible. There 
is, moreover, a curious frankness in its character. As the Italian 
does not seek to conceal his feelings, but loves to display them, 
so he is equally ready to discover his peculiar merit or foible, 
virtue or vice, whatever it may be. He is neither proud nor 
ashamed : e fatto cost ! Indeed, we fancy that men are more 
openly good or bad in Italy than elsewhere ; and there, easy, 
tolerant society takes them for just what they are worth, and 
comedy, copying such primitive types of character, has no 
need to touch them with paint to make them figures for the 
stage.* But it seems to us that it is just with this opulence 
of incident, scene, action, publicity of life, and transparency 
of motive that the subjective art of narrative romance does 
not care to deal ; and we think the play must consequently 
remain the favorite form of fiction in Italy always, — or if 
not always, at least till an Italian Cervantes or Le Sage shall 
arise to paint the contemporary life of his countrymen in a 
novel. 

No doubt it was to these peculiarities of national life and 



# Since these speculations were put on paper, we have read with singular pleasure, 
in the Preface to IS Ultimo Barone, by Dall' Ongaro, a corroboration of the opinion 
expressed of Italian character in this respect. The author says: " I feel sure 
we Italians have preserved, far more than any other people, the characteristic linea- 
ments impressed by nature and tradition." 
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character (which we have so slightly sketched, without thought 
of presenting a study of Italian society) that the old commedia 
d' arte specially owed its popularity in Italy, — popularity that 
endured long after culture had pronounced the entertainment 
rude and puerile, and that survived even Goldoni, whose 
drama finally banished it from the stage. In this kind of play, 
for which the author furnished merely the plot and the conduct 
of the action, and the player supplied the dialogue, the sym- 
pathetic, eager, and impatient Italian character must have found 
something wonderfully pleasing. The spectator had always 
the shock of novelty, and the spur of freshest expectation, 
while following the improvisations of the actor, and even the 
keener satisfaction of immediately and visibly furnishing his 
inspirations, at times. Among no other people could the 
commedia d' arte have been possible so long, and perhaps this 
flavor of exclusive ownership endeared its possession to the 
Italians. In spite of its inherent defects, and the gross abuses 
to which it must have been subject, it required a supreme 
dramatic genius to supplant it in the affections of the people, 
by plays in which the beautiful had perfecter form. The 
dramatists who preceded Goldoni, Gigli, Martelli, Amenta, 
Maffei, and Faggiuoli, though gifted and learned men, friends of 
the classic and the French drama, had not the cunning to pre- 
vail against the commedia d? arte, and the great Venetian found 
it in full possession of the Italian stage. And how wisely Gol- 
doni temporized with it, and treated with it while preparing 
its ruin, and how far he won over its friends by borrowing its 
own attractions, let any one who will know read that delight- 
ful autobiography of the friendly, amusing, earnest old play- 
wright, and those delicious comedies in which constantly recur 
the standard masks of the commedia d? arte : Pantolon dei Bi- 
sognosi, sturdy, humorous, and upright Venetian merchant; 
II Dottore, learned professor of Bologna, with the wine-stain 
on his countenance in memory of that remote jurisconsult of 
the university from whom he was first taken ; Arlecchino 
Bergamasco, stupid rogue and glutton ; Brighella, astute rogue 
and imbroglione, and Bergamasco ; Columbina, their fellow- 
servant ; and all that company of familiar and pleasant people. 
One will hardly weary anywhere, we think, of reading these 
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plays, and if one has the fortune to read them in Venice, bj 
the light of such knowledge as he can hardly refuse to have 
of the living people around him, we believe he shall find it im- 
possible to drowse over them, even on a summer afternoon, 
when it blows sirocco, and the very swallow ceases for a little, 
out of sleepiness, to shriek his joy in the Italian sky. For 
ourselves, we have never found them tiresome or cloying, but 
always fresh and racy, faithful, full of gentle wit and sweet- 
blooded humor, easy movement, and blameless delight. And 
when in Venice the players have relieved our fancy of the care 
of situation and effect, this delight of perusal has passed into 
a rapture of seeing and hearing which the acting of no other 
plays has given. They depict Venice of the last century ; but 
Venetian life must always remain the same in so many things, 
must always retain so many peculiar and charming features, 
that the plays of Goldoni still form a picture of the Venetian 
life about us ; a picture so light and graceful, so true in color, 
so abundant in masterly and exquisite touches, that to praise 
them enough tempts us past the bounds of sober criticism. 

It is interesting and curious evidence of the many-sided per- 
fection of a beautiful work, and of how genius builds better 
than it knows, that these comedies, written expressly with a 
view to effect upon the stage, afford that pleasure in their 
perusal to which we have alluded. Never did author write so 
exclusively and solely for the theatre as Goldoni. He had, in- 
deed, a new Italian theatre to create, and he set about his task 
in the most business-like manner, as genius always does. His 
experience of players began very early, when he ran away 
from school with a band of strollers; and when he began to 
write comedies, he attached himself to a company of comedi- 
ans, and, studying the capacity of the actors, kept them in view 
as well as the persons of the drama while writing his plays. 
But he was also at the same time a diligent student of human 
nature, an observer of manners and the world, and a keen dis- 
cerner of the springs of action ; and he was far too great a 
master to subordinate the incident and action of the play to 
the effect to be produced by any certain actor. He seems to 
have adapted the actor to the part, as far as possible, and to 
have striven to cultivate his power in every case to sustain it, 
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instead of adapting the part to the actor. He cast his own 
plays, and himself took the brunt of all the green-room angers 
and jealousies ; and he relates in his Memorie how he met and 
overcame the difficulties he had to encounter in his peculiar 
method of writing comedy, with a cheerful humor, and a 
graphic description of the character, as enjoyable in another 
way as his easy, genial, and good-natured comedies them- 
selves. 

Goldoni has been "called the Menander of Italian drama, 
and indeed the Venice of Goldoni's time must have been 
very like the Athens of Menander's. Political conditions 
prescribed domestic and social life as the sole theme for both ; 
and we are slow to believe that the Greek in the plays now 
lost irrevocably could within this range have been greater 
than the Venetian has proven himself in the comedies which 
we trust shall remain to us forever. For his pleasant and 
friendly genius, Comedy lived everywhere in Venice : danced 
and capered before him through the carnival ; walked with him 
in the gay Piazza ; talked with him behind her mask at the 
Ridotto ; sat and gossiped with him at the cafS ; beckoned 
him down the narrow streets, and led him into cool little, 
many-balconied courts, where the neighbors chatted and dis- 
puted from window to window ; made the fishwives and lace- 
makers of Chioggia quarrel for his delight ; drew aside secret 
curtains, and showed him giddy wives and fickle husbands, old- 
fogy fathers bent on choosing husbands for their daughters, 
and merry girls laughing with love at locksmiths ; pointed him 
out the lovers whispering at the lattices, and the old women 
mumbling scandal over their scaldini. And with his perfect 
fidelity and truth to this various life Goldoni wrote, in an age 
of unchaste literature, plays which a girl may read with as 
little cause to blush as would be given by a novel of Dickens. 
At a time when in England only the tedious Richardson 
wrote chaste romances, Goldoni produced plays full of de- 
cent laughter, of cleanly humor and amiable morality, in 
that Venice which we commonly believe to have been Sodom- 
itic in its filth and wickedness. Either her corruption of 
that time has been grossly exaggerated, or her unfaithful 
women and rakish men had a curiously simple taste for a 
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drama in which love was virtuous, vice confounded and put 
to shame, and domestic peace and affection held up to envy 
and admiration. Thanks to the purity of this great poet, who 
was also a good husband, a true friend, and upright man, the 
Italian drama still abides by the laws of decency, and the 
coarse sops which actors on our own stage throw to the pit are 
licenses almost unknown upon the Italian scene. 

After the age which had given Alfieri as well as Goldoni to 
the world, there was a pause in the progress of the Italian 
drama. The immediate successors of the latter were writers 
whose works are not now represented on the stage, andswhose 
names have no celebrity. Among those who followed him at 
greater distance is Alberto Nota, a prolific but not very enter- 
taining writer of plays, in which the manner of the great mas- 
ter is imitated, and his inspirations freely borrowed. Dall' 
Ongaro, in the preface to his Fasma, says Nota is to Goldoni 
what Terence is to Menander, — a copy and an adaptation. 
His plays are no longer acted nor reprinted, but may be some- 
times found in old editions and voluminous repose at the 
second-hand book-stalls. A far more amusing and original 
writer, in whom the influence of Goldoni's happiest manner 
is visible, is Augusto Bon. He was himself a player, and he 
wrote, like Goldoni, with an immediate view to effect upon the 
stage ; but his efforts lack the unconscious perfection of the 
master's, and are better seen than read. His most popular 
comedies are " Ludro and his Great Day's Work," " Ludretto" 
(little Ludro, Ludro's servant), " The Marriage of Ludro," and 
" The Death of Ludro." These are all in the Venetian dialect, 
and abound in racy humor and telling hits. Bon himself 
represented his Ludro while he lived, and the playe live after 
him in the delight of the Venetian public. We have seen 
" Ludro and his Great Day's Work " played to an audience in 
Venice which it shook from one jest and situation to another 
with never-dying laughter. The great day's work consists in 
uniting two lovers whom their fathers kept asunder, punishing 
a greedy old creditor, and relieving a debtor, and such like 
commendable actions on the part of Ludro, who is a money- 
lender, and the agent of everybody in a tight place, be it in 
love or in debt. There is a touch of pathos in the play, as 
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there is in every genuinely humorous thing, for Ludro, who 
lias the worst reputation of rascal, usurer, and imbroglione, is 
at heart a very good fellow, and sincerely tries to serve others 
while helping himself. His true character comes out only at 
the end of the play, when the others do him a tardy and grudg- 
ing justice. Dickens, in the character of Pancks, who holds 
the reader of " Little Dorrit " so long in doubt, has produced 
a like effect in art. 

But, after all, we fancy that, though the plays of Bon still 
keep their hold upon the public favor, the taste for reproduc- 
tions of the Goldonian drama has passed away. In truth, the 
vein which Goldoni wrought he exhausted. Within the scope 
of his peculiar genius, and the bounds set him by political and 
social circumstances, he touched every theme and painted every 
character that could be turned into matter of airy and gracious 
comedy. His plays must always give delight, and they will 
probably be acted as long in Italy as Shakespeare's among our- 
selves, though the public forgets and neglects his imitators. 
The loves of his Florindo and Rosaura, — invariable names 
and Protean characters, — must always charm by their infinite 
variety and naturalness. The liar Lelio and the scandal- 
monger Marzio, no less than Pantolon, II Dottore, Arlecchino, 
and Brighella, have the perennial fascination of the vices 
and virtues they embody. May the Count from the mainland 
(through whom alone could patrician follies be touched in 
jealous, aristocratic Venice) live forever ! And as for the old- 
maiden aunt who always attributes her pretty niece's lovers to 
herself, and will be the foremost civetta among the young la- 
dies ; as for the young ladies themselves, with their sweet fears 
of papa Pantolon, their covert flirtations, sly billets, and mas- 
querading escapades; as for the despotic mothers-in-law and 
jealous wives and husbands ; as for the absurd old suitors 
made to put up at last with the maiden aunts ; as for all the 
good mothers, tender fathers, and happy spouses, the reformed 
rakes, baffled seducers, and unmasked hypocrites ; as for the 
whole tribe of pert serving-maids, talkative gondoliers, and 
waiters at cafSs, and the pleasant generation of cavalieri ser- 
venti, gamblers, misers, doltish and cunning menials, pompous 
doctors, high-and-low-bred rogues, the antiquaries, apotheca- 
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ries, advocates, usurers, — all characters and figures that 
swarm through those vivid and various scenes, — who that 
has ever known them would be willing to let them die ? For 
our own part, we had as lief part with the Pendennises 
out of Thackeray ; and these beloved people of comedy 
have taken place in our heart with Gil Bias and Sancho 
Panza, in the honest and improving company of Lazarillo 
de Tormes. 

Recent Italian comedy is of a character as different from 
that of Goldoni as the present age is different from Goldoni's 
period. The scope of the modern drama is in another direc- 
tion, and if its aim be not really higher, there is greater nobil- 
ity in its tone, and it deals less with peculiar characters copied 
from life than with exceptional situations, which develop traits 
in men who have no very striking peculiarity to distinguish 
them from their fellows, while it seeks to enforce, not a moral 
for a special emergency, but a loftier code of morality for the 
whole conduct of life. This drama has been of slow growth, 
but its roots are all in the soil of this century of thoughts and 
revolutions ; its blossoms have been put forth hardily in in- 
clement seasons, and its fruit tastes often of the acrid and 
bitter experiences of men who cannot forget that they have 
suffered, and that those whom they seek to amuse have suffered 
with them. There is scarcely a play, of all those we have seen 
and read, but has some covert political allusion, or sparkles 
with outspoken scorn and hatred of the nation's oppressors, 
according as it was written before or after the time which 
emancipated speech among the Italians. The patriotic flavor 
seldom spoils the taste of the whole play by excess ; it remains 
commonly a hint that the poet has lived and felt, and is not a 
codino ; but in respect of this feature alone it differs by the 
widest variance from the Goldonian comedy. Goldoni con- 
tented himself with themes purely domestic and social, and if 
by chance he ever touches a foible of the patricians, he does 
it by subterfuge, and with a sort of reverence still, while he 
never mentions the government of St. Mark but with ardent 
respect and veneration. There is no doubt that Goldoni was 
greater within his limited range than any of his successors, 
with their extended liberty, have proved, and there is no doubt 
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that he was cramped in it. Not that a man of genius must 
needs wish to mix all his thoughts with a tincture of politics, 
hut that the fact that genius cannot utter everything it will, 
when and how it will, depresses it, and the contrary exalts it. 
We fancy, however, that, as liberty becomes a habit in Italy, 
the comedy will lose its political flavor altogether, and that the 
laughing mask will utter patriotic appeals only in special dan- 
ger. As yet it is well for every public voice to remind Italians 
that their battle is only half won, and that without vigilance 
all may be lost again. 

The modern spirit to which the comedy owes its political 
tints makes itself known also in the social ethics of the plays, 
and in the presence of certain characters common to nearly 
all, and in that degree conventional, like the old masks. We 
of the New World, we 

" New men that in the flying of a wheel 
Cry down the past," 

are somewhat prone to think ourselves sole patrons of the vir- 
tue that derides the pretensions of rank, and declares that 
merit is, and remains, the only true distinction. But the new 
Italian comedies teach democracy in as many persons as can 
be made to inculcate it. Mere blood has as little honor on the 
stage as off it in Italy, where it is at singular discount. In the 
plays it is apt to be found in the villains, the tedious old 
women, and the befooled papas, while honor dwells in the 
bosom of some young man of genius, — inventor, poet, or artist, 
— who is, in the nature of things, ardently attached to some 
beautiful and gifted girl of humble station, or, at the worst, to 
some noble lady disdainful of her nobility. But blood is not 
always banished from generous natures. It is sometimes suf- 
fered to appear in the person of the young count or marquis 
of no means whatever, of obscure and uncertain lodgings, 
many debts and doubts, good heart and amiable temper. He 
is the friend of the poor young man of genius, whose poverty 
he shares and whose aspirations he pities. His story is familiar 
to us. In his green youth he loved one who rejected him for 
a richer suitor, and being blighted, he displays a dry and pleas- 
ant wit in the second or third act when he meets this lady, 
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who has found out her mistake, and would not refuse to mend 
it, being now a widow. He is not at all caustic with her ; he 
tells her, with a cool, agreeable persiflage, that the past is 
past, but that they two may still unite in making happy two 
younger and better people, the inventor (or artist or poet) and 
his betrothed. No doubt there is good in store for this noble- 
man before the curtain falls, and one does not hate him for the 
misfortune of noble birth, and the people in the pit are friends 
with him. They are glad to have him snub, as a real noble- 
man may snub, the parvenus ; and how they applaud when he 
unmasks the villain of the play, doubly foiled in his failure to 
injure the poor young man of genius and to dishonor his 
betrothed ! 

Without gallantries which pass between silly wives and guilty 
lovers, these comedies certainly are not. But it is noticeable 
in all, that a modern and decent destiny tends to defeat the 
seducer and put him to shame, while the husband and wife 
whom he has sought to injure triumph over him. Commonly, 
the sentiment of the new comedy is good and sound in every 
respect. It is Vice, the abominable, who gets laughed at ; and 
the worldly, witty, and elegant rake and the pensive and fas- 
cinating adulteress (more sinned against, both, than sinning) 
are figures which scarcely appear in these honest scenes. In- 
deed, the morality which banishes them is most pointed, and 
is perhaps insisted upon a little tediously at times. It has 
happened in one or two comedies that an erring wife or hus- 
band, after a long and bitter repentance, is forgiven and made 
happy ; but this is an amiable weakness of sentiment which 
may surely be pardoned now and then to plays commonly so 
sound. It is to be hoped that the drama derives the inspira- 
tions of its elevated morality from the ameliorated sentiment 
of Italian civilization ; and no doubt it must react beneficially 
upon society. At any rate, virtue is now the ruling passion 
of the comedy, and in the plays she sometimes fixes her abode 
in bosoms which have been supposed incapable of her. Ciconi 
has written a comedy to show that there are White Flies even 
among ballet-dancers and their handmaids, and our friend the 
count (rich for the nonce) rewards the ballerina's purity with 
matrimony. We are sorry to make known to a land of news- 
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papers, that, in dramas in which the morals of stich characters 
have been reformed, the journalist (who is almost a standard 
persona dramatis) is nearly always a most desperate and venal 
scamp, — a regular birbante matricolato. He is a pleasant 
scamp enough, with an easy and amusing humor, so that, if 
one had not the evidences of one's senses, it would be hard to 
believe him guilty of such meannesses as he commits. But 
this unconscionable and attractive rogue does nothing but take 
money for puffs, and write down the plays of young poets who 
do not fee him, and attack the actresses and dancers who re- 
ject his advances. He seems withal to move in decent society, 
and fine ladies laugh at his jokes, which, like those of journal- 
ists everywhere, are pointed and brilliant. 

In these new comedies, however, which touch modern life 
at every salient point, and take off fac-simile impressions of 
the prominent features of society, there is an anomalous ab- 
sence of all ridicule of the priesthood. In Italy the priests 
are doubted and misliked by all but the women and the 
old-womanish men, and as a man and king the visible head of 
the Church is execrated. Wherever there is freedom of the 
press and of speech, caricatures of the Pope, of the bishops and 
priests, swarm in the windows of the print-shops ; the political 
journals find them convenient texts for innumerable articles ; 
half of the popular wit and wisdom, whether proverbial or 
impromptu, deals with the priests and monks. Few pencils 
which can make the line of beauty have failed to draw the 
fair round belly of canonico or bishop. The mysterious cou- 
sins and nieces of the clergy are found in the comic papers ; 
and the eating and bibbing of the ecclesiastics is the refuge of 
every talker hard pushed for a comparison of gluttony. Yet, 
with all this ridicule, distrust, and despite, the priests are never 
dragged upon the stage to awaken popular laughter by the 
spectacle of their faults and their sins. There is but one 
recent comedy (the Troppo Tardi of Ciconi) in which an ec- 
clesiastic appears for other than mere mechanical purposes, and 
in this case he is made absurd rather than odious. The expla- 
nation of this anomalous absence must be looked for in an 
anomaly of the national character. The Roman Church, though 
its temples are deserted by all young and thoughtful men, al- 
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though its ministers are doubted and its crimes are abhorred, 
is yet most powerful in its hold upon the affections of the 
Italian people. All forms, vessels, and symbols significant of 
its spiritual character are revered, and the belief that bad men, 
rather than any inherent vice of the Church, are to blame for 
its errors, forms a protection to these guilty agents against a 
public and degrading humiliation as a class which would also 
bring shame upon the Church. The satire of the journals is 
more or less personal ; their caricatures of the priesthood are 
individual portraits. But if a priest were brought upon the 
stage for scoffing or despite, the offence would cease to be per- 
sonal, and would be an attack upon religion. This, to their 
honor, the Italians have never suffered. The very dress of the 
priests, however well it be known to cover multitudes of sins 
in real life, is too dear to the people by association with the 
most solemn scenes of life ever to be introduced in the theatre 
as the garb of an abominable or contemptible character. Above 
all, the Church and its ministers are sacred to the women, — 
the wives, sisters, and daughters of the auditors who decide the 
fate of plays, — and as no degradation in Italy could be so 
public, general, and complete, in the eyes of all classes and per- 
sons, as the ridicule of the theatre, the common good feeling 
spares it to the priests, who as an order are certainly not 
bad solely by their own volition, and who represent a .Church 
which is odious only through the delinquencies of a part of 
their number. 

Among the writers of recent Italian comedy (at some of the 
characteristics of which we have just glanced), the most popular 
are Teobaldo Ciconi, Paolo Ferrari, and Paolo Giacometti ; but 
after these come others of no less talent, who have either not 
written so much, or have failed to hit the popular humor so 
skilfully. Such are Castelvecchio, Gualtieri, Fortis, Botto, and 
Dall' Ongaro. The latter (who was born under Austriah rule 
in Istria, and now lives in exile at Florence) has without 
doubt more poetical genius than any living Italian dramatist ; 
but perhaps it is the very quality of his genius which makes 
him less successful than inferior men in the vivid and imme- 
diate effects of the theatre. His plays are full of poetic feel- 
ing; his themes are chosen according to a theory which he 
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develops in the paper of which we have quoted the title at 
the head of this article. Believing that the theatre should not 
merely amuse the people, but should seek to touch their better 
nature, and exalt their tastes and ideas, he turns to history 
for his plots, and preferably to Italian history ; and holding, 
moreover, that the form best expressive of modern feeling is 
that middle species of play between the tragedy and comedy, 
which the Italians call dramma, he is sparing of the comic ele- 
ment, and appeals rather to the sensibilities of his audience 
than to its laughter. " The drama," he says, " is represented 
before a public, multiplex, numerous, composed of hetero- 
geneous elements. As a work of art, it must offer the aesthetic 
qualities which render it accessible to all ; as a means of social 
education, it must exclude every narrow and intolerant doc- 
trine, it must appeal to the grand and general principles ad- 
mitted in all religions, and graven in indelible characters On 

the living tablets of the human heart The audience, 

susceptible in the mass to the same emotions, is people, not 
individuals, and is to be collectively educated and affected for 
vice or for virtue." These views, he thinks, will hardly please 
the generation of men who are ashamed of feeling, and " who 
would not shed tears lest they displace the quizzing-glass in 
wiping them away. Theirs is French taste, come down from 
the courts. The beau monde has wished to laugh at every cost. 
But the deeps of the human heart are always the same. A 
day will come when it will be said to the poet : ', Can you no 
longer touch the chord of feeling ? Make us weep ! ' " The 
man proposing to himself the scope here indicated will write 
plays dear to the heart of the scholar, the thinker, the lover 
of men ; and such are the plays of Dall' Ongaro. But if the 
rarity of their representation is a test of the practicality of the 
poet's theory, we must believe that the public or the theatre is 
not yet prepared to receive it without modification. Dall' On- 
garo's most popular piece is 11 Fornaretto, a drama founded 
on one of the most pathetic incidents of Venetian history. 
The hero is the poor baker-boy, who, having picked up the 
sheath of a knife afterwards found in the heart of a murdered 
patrician, was condemned on evidence of the possession of the 
sheath, and guiltlessly suffered death for the assassination. The 
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real assassin confessed the crime afterwards, whereupon it was 
ordered, and always observed by the Ten, that, before sentence 
of death should be passed on a culprit, one of their number 
should cry out to the rest, " Ricordaf.evi del povero For- 
naretlo!" This play has noble and exalted scenes, but we 
think it has won its hold upon popular affection in Venice 
chiefly because it deals with a cruel wrong done to one of the 
people ; and its success is that of a tragedy in the English 
sense, not that of a drama, and far less that of a comedy. In 
his Bianca Cappello, DalF Ongaro has failed to win in equal 
degree the popular favor, because, though the subject is equally 
patriotic and familiar, it appeals less to popular sympathies, 
which no dignity of treatment can compel. The poet's latest 
dramatic work is an exquisitely graceful restoration to living 
literature of one of Menander's comedies, of which only the 
plot had remained. The Greek called the play Phasma, and 
the Italian, adopting the title and the plot, has supplied from 
his imagination the characters, situations, and dialogue ; prom- 
ising that, if ever the true Menander be discovered, he will 
burn his own in expiation, — which would inflict upon litera- 
ture, we think, a loss as great as it suffered from the Greek 
orthodoxy which burnt the first Phasma* The comedy has 
met with success upon the stage, but we fancy it is better 
to read it than to see it played. It is a poem with passages 
of gentle humor and feeling, and an interest sufficiently eager, 
without being intense, springing from the unhappy mother's 

* The following is the plot of Phasma, as invented by Menander, and adopted 
by Dall' Ongaro. 

" Phasma is the title of a comedy by Menander, in which a woman, married to 
a widower having an adolescent son by a former wife, kept a natural daughter of 
her own in an adjoining house, and found frequent occasion of seeing her, without 
knowledge of her husband or others. She had secretly perforated the wall between 
the two houses, and arranged as an oratory the room through which the communi- 
cation was made, concealing the private door with flowers and votive garlands ; 
and so, with the pretext of celebrating sacred rites, she was wont to call her 
daughter to her and converse with her. By chance the youth, her step-son, once 
caught sight of the maiden, and, at the aspect of her great beauty, remained con- 
founded as by a supernatural apparition. Hence the name of the comedy. But the 
truth appearing, little bv little, the youth burned with such ardent love for the maiden 
that nothing would cure him but giving him her to wife. So, with the great joy 
of the mother and the lover, and with the consent of the father, the nuptials were 
solemnized, with which the comedy ends." — Elio Donato's comments on Terence. 
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penance for her fault, and from loves of which the fortunate 
termination may be foreseen. 

We speak first of Dall' Ongaro, because we wish to render 
homage to his earnest and exalted genius before denying him 
a high place among writers of recent comedy. He is so well 
known to readers of modern Italian literature as a poet and 
a writer of singularly clear and delightful prose, that we need 
hardly celebrate him here. It is mere justice to say, how- 
ever, that, if his plays are not so popular as those of others in 
the theatre, they read far better, and that, if he has not directly 
influenced the drama, the ethics of the modern drama, as he 
expounds them, have, with some modifications, influenced the 
recent dramatists in a remarkable degree. 

Biccardo Castelvecchio is the pseudonyme of a writer who 
has contributed several successful plays to the dramatic litera- 
ture of the time, of which the best is La Donna Romantica. 
He is a Venetian, we believe, or at least Veneto, and some of 
his comedies are in his native dialect, — a tongue which lends 
itself most gracefully and effectively to the drama ; but Castel- 
vecchio has no claim, either by reason of his quantity or quality, 
to rank with the first of the modern dramatists. Professor 
Botto, a Genoese, is the author of a most charming and popu- 
lar comedy called " Genius and Speculation," which is eminent 
for its fidelity to modern Italian life and feeling, and worthy 
of the success it has met. Fortis is by birth a Triestine, and 
a Jew. He lived many years in Padua, where he embraced 
Christianity ; but for some offence a journal which he published 
in that city was suppressed and himself exiled. He is now 
editor of the Pungolo of Milan, one of the ablest political jour- 
nals of Italy, and his portrait, in some form of caricature, may 
be seen any week in the Milanese comic papers. His best play 
is " Industry and Speculation, or Heart and Art." 

Luigi Gualtieri is a dramatist of much versatility, and his 
plays enjoy a greater degree of favor than those of the writers 
just named. They vary in quality from very good to very 
bad indeed ; he calls himself, in comparison with Ferrari, 
" pittoraccio di scenarii," and " sovvertitore, se fosse da tanto, 
di ogni regola e nemico d'ogni scuola." Many of his comedies 
will bear out this unsparing judgment, but others will win for 
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him the homage paid to a more careful artist than the scene- 
painter, and, if they show him an enemy of schools, will prove 
him a friend of art. He has more drollery than any of his 
contemporaries, and he has the gift, most rare among Southern 
writers, of touching the heart through the simplest and most 
natural sympathies. One of his pleasantest comedies is Lo 
Spiantato (a racy word, which, if Done-up will not serve, we 
must translate by circumlocution, signifying the pennilessness 
of the spendthrift), of which the hero is worthy of a place in our 
affections with Dick Swiveller, P. Bayham, and other unlucky 
and worthless favorites ; though the tone of burlesque exagger- 
ation running through the character reminds of Dickens rather 
than of Thackeray, ho Spiantato, having spent a large patri- 
mony, is living by his wits very slenderly, when a dying brother, 
whom he has not seen for many years, bequeathes to his care 
an only daughter. This poor young girl is herself the bearer 
of her father's last wish, and comes to her uncle, whom she 
expects to find living in luxury, but whom she finds in utter 
poverty, and just on the point of going out to fight with a 
nobleman whom he has insulted in his cups. He receives her 
with tenderness and embarrassment, and, deeply touched by 
the sense of her helpless dependence, he resolves for her sake 
to seek to better his fortunes. He is a man of honor, however, 
and this duel must be fought, or honorably withdrawn from. 
Arrived at the rendezvous, he proclaims to his antagonist that 
he has not come to kill him, but to make him his partner in 
a grand social discovery, involving the abolition of the duel. 
The duel is not a question of right and wrong, — it is a ques- 
tion of marksmanship. " If the question of honor, of fame, 
of right, consists in hitting or being hit, what prevents each of 
us from getting behind a tree, and firing with greater coolness 
and precision ? If you hit my tree, I ask your pardon ; vice 
versa, if I hit yours, I expect you to apologize. Behold the 
grand discovery : to fight without exposing life, sacred inter- 
ests, the affections of the heart, and family ties ! " His enemy 
responds : " I will not fight with a humanitarian genius like 
yourself ; and if ever I wished to do so, the very trees would 
shield you." They shake hands, and the Spiantato returns 
gayly to his friends. Full of the best resolutions to go to work 
vol. xcix. — no. 205. 25 
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and prosper for his niece's sake, he proclaims a fresh discovery: 

" I have found out the word, — Assurance, behold the 

grand word of the epoch ! life-assurance, fire-assurance, assur- 
ance against hail-storms and shipwrecks. How many things 
there are in the world to be assured! I will assure everything: 
husbands against the fickleness of their wives; young ladies 
against single life ; the body from disease : yes, I am the grand 
universal assurer ! " He accordingly establishes assurance- 
companies of every sort, plunging at the same time into vari- 
ous speculations, and pursuing many other callings. He prac- 
tises mesmerism and dentistry ; he opens a herald's office, and 
a matrimonial bureau ; he becomes a charlatan of the most 
unscrupulous, but he remains good-hearted, tenderly fond of 
his niece, and devoted to that daughter of his landlady who, 
in the days of his want, gave him shelter and loved him. He 
is at last rescued from a career of disgraceful prosperity by the 
young banker who marries his niece, and gives him a place for 
the legitimate exercise of his ingenuity and enterprise, and 
the play ends with his marriage to the faithful Lucietta. The 
plot is slender, it has many improbabilities and exaggerations, 
and the comedy sometimes tends to farce, but is full of harm- 
less fun and genuine feeling. The charlatanry of the herald is 
amusing, and smacks of the daring of charlatans dear to litera- 
ture and humanity, like Dr. Sangrado and the heroes of Span- 
ish books of roguery. " I put out my sign," says the ingenious 
cavalier Belindo, — "I put out my sign : Heraldic Bearings 
traced anew, and Genealogical Trees compiled ; Antique Origins 
and Titles of Nobility vindicated. Well, a flood of citizens is 
precipitated into my office. ' Sir, my name is Aurelio.' ' Sir,' 
I reply, 'you descend from Marcus Aurelius, Roman emperor.' 
An unfathomably rich banker is called by the sport of chance 
Poveri (poor) ; he wishes to be noble at any cost. Observe my 
ingenuity! 'The poor eat polenta' (hasty-pudding), said I; 
' the Polentas are an ancient family of Ravenna ; henceforth you 
are a kinsman of Prancesca da Rimini ! ' Would you credit it ? 
These people not only pretended to believe me, but ended by 
convincing themselves." As for the society to insure husbands 
against the fickleness of their wives, the jealous spouse pays 
down a certain premium, whereupon the company " assumes 
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the following grave obligations : 1. To maintain a strict sur- 
veillance through its agents, who are clerks, chambermaids, 
milliners, dress-makers, hair-dressers, and concierges, and who 
will receive a stipend from the company to watch the wives 
confided to the company's police ; 2. As husbands are always 
the last to know such trifles, it will be very easy for our agents 
to discover intrigues by minutely following all the steps of the 
surveillSe, listening to all the current rumors, and getting into 
everybody's confidence. The husband will be notified, and 
even conducted to assist at flagrant cases of flirtation, — and 
then, separation and retribution. But he may always rest 
quietly, as he will receive every month from the company a 
full report of all his wife's doings and sayings, which he can 
compare with his own observation. The company's regulations 
will be published, and society will thus be reformed ; for wives, 
afraid of being subjected to the operation of these rules, will 
then of their own accord renounce all ideas — extra domum, 
extra civitatem." 

Of character and feeling wholly opposite to Lo Spiantato is 
U Abnegazione of Gualtieri. In this play the Countess Ersilia 
Beregnardo, at Milan, receives from her lover, the Marquis 
Sforza, at Genoa, a business letter intended for her husband, 
who at St. Petersburgh receives from the Marquis the letter 
meant for his wife, in which a guilty love is spoken of. The 
lover, in a moment of fatal confusion, has placed the wrong 
address upon each letter. Apprised of his error by the Count- 
ess, he hastens to her at Milan, briefly anticipating the return 
of the Count, and while he urges the sinful wife to fly with 
him from her husband's anger, the Countess's protSgSe, a poor 
young girl named Ersilia, appears. Struck by the name, the 
Marquis resolves upon a bold hazard, in order to save the 
Countess from exposure and infamy. He will feign that this 
letter was meant for the protSgSe, with whom he will pretend 
to have been in love ; and, to give character of sincerity to the 
pretence, he will offer her his hand and marry her. All this 
takes place at once, and the Count returns to find the Marquis 
accepted by Ersilia, who has long loved him timidly in secret, 
and who is only too glad to believe that the love-letter was meant 
for her. But being really ignorant of the character of the 
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letter, the poor child betrays herself when, confronted by the 
Count alone, she reads its allusions to a guilty passion. The 
old Count pities her, but, satisfied that the world will never 
know his disgrace, he leaves this victim of others' wrong, and 
returns to his post at St. Petersburgh. Stunned and crushed 
by this blow to her hopes, Brsilia, out of regard to the Count- 
ess, (who, whatever her sins, has always been a gentle and 
loving benefactress to her,) still resolves to accept the life of 
abnegation before her, and, in her own desolation, spare the 
ruin and shame of others. It seems to us that the ensuing 
scene is written with peculiar pathos, delicacy, and dignity. 

"The Marquis and Ersilia. 

" Marquis (aside). The Count is gone ; do I dare to ask her ! 
(Aloud.) Ersilia — 

" Ersilia. It is you, sir ? 

" Mar. You have spoken with the Count. — Well ? 

" Mrs. He will hold himself paid, sir, if you wed me. 

" Mar. Then he did not believe — 

" Ers. And who that read this letter would believe it meant for me ? 
The Count did not do me this cruel wrong. 
• " Mar. Then all is discovered ? 

" Ers. No, — all is hidden, appearances are saved; and that for you 
of the great world is enough. 

" Mar. We have done you grievous wrongs — 

" Ers. What do you say, my lord marquis ? 

u Mar. But I will never come to disturb your peace. You will 
have your palace in the city, and in the country. You will dispose as 
you please of my riches, of my servants, — we will live apart, — 
nay, distant from each other. 

" Ers. It is the Countess who imposes these conditions ? 

" Mar. It is delicacy which imposes them ; but if you prefer to 
live with me, in a pure intimacy, — as friends, — as brother and 
sister — 

" Ers. Nay, I would rather express a wish — 

" Mar. Which is ? 

"Ers. That at all times and places you seek to shun my pres- 
ence. 

" Mar. You hate me, then, so much ? 

"Ers. (in a troubled voice). No, not hate. But your presence 
must give me great pain. 
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" Mar. And you wish this ? 

" Ers. Yes. 

"Mar. May I not hope that time will lessen this aversion for 
me? 

" Ers. Never, sir. 

" Mar. You will at least permit me to write you now and then 
of whatever concerns us both ? 

"Ers. You are master. 

" Mar. Not master. Rather a man whom you must pardon many 
injuries. 

" Ers. What injuries, my lord ? I have found the means of repay- 
ing the good which my benefactress has. done me and my family. I 
have spared this house a tragedy, for if this marriage did not take 
place, the Count would seek your life. 

" Mar. The Count said this ? (Angrily.) He believes that I marry 
you out of fear ? 

" Ers. No, sir, — to save a woman's reputation. He believes you 
sufficiently punished by this marriage with an humble daughter of the 
people, — who, however, far better than a great lady, will know how 
to preserve stainless the name of your noble family. 

"Mar. (touched). Your hand, lady. (Takes her hand with trans- 
port.) 

" Ers. no ! not here, but before the world, — there, where all 
is a lie, — there, where you must hide tears under smiles, indifference 
under the guise of love, the heart-break beneath a show of happiness, 

— there you shall be my husband, — but here, a stranger." 

The marriage takes place, and the separation ; Ersilia's sole 
memento of her husband remaining the fatal, guilty letter, to 
torment her and turn to anguish the love which she cannot 
overcome. The Marquis, living abroad, is at one time suddenly 
called home by a letter, declaring that his wife has hastily left 
her retirement to visit a lover. He finds her just returned 
from St. Petersburgh, whither she had gone at the old man's 
secret prayer to close the dying eyes of the Count, her adoptive 
father, the man whom her husband has irreparably wronged. 
Touched with remorse and shame the Marquis renounces sus- 
picions which he, of all men, has least right to feel ; but again 
his jealousy is roused when he finds his wife weeping over a 
letter. He asks to see it ; she falters ; he wrings it from her, 

— it is his own guilty letter to the Countess ! At last, through 
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many trials and sufferings, these people find out that they are 
hopelessly in lore with each other. Ersilia learns that her 
husband has never seen the Countess since their marriage ; 
she forgives him, and they are reconciled. 

It seems scarcely possible that the same pen which produced 
this exquisite drama, with its careful plot, its pure and exalted 
feeling, and its effective scenes, should also have written a 
melodrama so wild and chaotic as the " Shakespeare " of 
Gualtieri. In this astounding play the Swan of Avon is taken 
iip as he holds horses at the door of the theatre, and made 
scene-shifter by a famous, actress (sic .') of his time. Miss 
Ariella makes violent love to him, but Shakespeare explains 
that he can never be hers, having, " at an age when he could 
not foresee the future, been constrained by family misfortunes 
and the will of his father to marry a peasant-woman of Strat 
ford, ten years his senior," by whom he has already four 
children. In the mean time he writes plays and sells the title 
of authorship to a poetaster, Lord Makensie, for 'money to 
support his growing family. One night, however, when " Bo- 
rneo and Juliet " is to be brought out, and Biccardo Burbage is 
rather tipsier than usual, Shakespeare himself assumes the part 
of Borneo, and, in an access of excitement, proclaims himself 
author of the play. This fires the virgin breast of Queen 
Elizabeth with the desire to see Sir William, as he is called ; 
but, far from getting on well with him, the Queen offends Sir 
William, who revenges himself by reading before a literary 
society patronized by her Majesty a ballad censuring the exe- 
cution of Mary, Queen of Scots ! For this Sir William is cast 
into prison, where, refusing to offer any apology to the Queen, 
he finishes the last scene of his Amleto just before being led to 
the block. He is visited by all the players, with Papa Dryden, 
stage-manager, the poet Ben Johnson, and Lord Suthampton, 
his patron ; who unite in beseeching him to ask the Queen's 
forgiveness ; but he remains the same stubborn, wrong-headed 
Sir William he has proved throughout the play. Happily the 
Queen appears at the last moment, as Shakespeare moves to 
the door of the prison, and exclaims : — 

"Stop, Sir William! Elizabeth wished to give you a comedy, or a 
drama, as you please. It may not be so sublime as your own, but 
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there are happily not so many deaths in it, — not even one. ( Gives 
him her hand.) 

" Shakespeare. Your Majesty — (kneeling). 

" Eliz. She, instead of calling you her court-poet, a title you would 
disdain, proclaims you poet of the English nation. 

" AU. Long live the Queen ! ( Grand picture.) " 

" E perche" no ? Gl' Inglesi son tutti originali." 
If we may trust Signor Gualtieri, Shakespeare was a most 
uncomfortable person to meet with in the walks of real life, 
and, when not quoting his own plays, was always talking a mis- 
cellaneous balderdash, which but for the author of this play 
would hardly have been attributed to him, we think. 

The master of the species of biographic drama in which 
Gualtieri has so egregiously failed with his Shakespeare is 
Paolo Ferrari, born at Modena, and now living at Milan, the 
great literary capital of the new Italian kingdom. His plays 
are only twelve or thirteen in number : five are farces, four 
are comedies of society, and three biographic dramas. These 
latter are " Dante at Verona," " Satire and Parini," and 
" Goldoni and his Sixteen New Comedies." The Goldoni is 
unquestionably the best of all the author's works, and is emi- 
nent for biographical truth and fidelity to Goldoni's character, 
while it does not lack ease of action, nor larger artistic truth 
to life. The incidents of Goldoni's career, around which the 
play is lightly built, are well known to the reader of his auto- 
biography. In 1748, the company Medebac of Venice brought 
out for Goldoni one of the most excellent and popular of his 
comedies, which had a success so great as to rouse into active 
malignity all the enemies of the poet and of the new kind of 
comedy which he had introduced. Goldoni's play was called 
La Vedova Scaltra (The Sly Widow), and his enemies re- 
sponded at a rival theatre with La Scuola delle Vedove (The 
School for Widows), in which Goldoni, his comedy, and his 
ideas were scurrilously ridiculed. As in La Vedova Scaltra 
an English lord was introduced, the rival dramatist employed 
the same character to cast despite upon the English and the 
Protestants generally. In rejoinder to this lampoon, Goldoni 
wrote and printed an Apology for his Vedova, in which he 
replied to the criticisms of his opponents, and severely blamed 
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the ridicule cast upon the Protestants. This Apology was sent 
to the press and published without the permission of the gov- 
ernment, leaving it optional with St. Mark to suppress it or 
not. It caused great excitement in the gossip-loving capital, 
and Goldoni was in danger of prison or exile, unless he him- 
self withdrew the Apology. He stood by it manfully, how- 
ever, and so completely won the day, that the Scuola delle 
Vedove was suppressed, and the marked censure of the Repub- 
lic uttered against it. Elated by this success, Goldoni prom- 
ised his comedians sixteen new comedies for the following year, 
— a year which he declares to have been so terrible for him 
that he never could remember it without horror. With this 
promise the play of Ferrari ends, for he has to deal with the 
causes that led to the production of the comedies, rather than 
subsequent events. Goldoni, his wife, and two foolish, pompous 
Spaniards (father and son), who vainly pay her their court, 
Zigo (a poetic rival of Goldoni), two false friends, the Medebac 
comedians, and the noble Grimani, friend to Goldoni, are the 
characters of the play, and its incidents those indicated. The 
best scenes are those in which the animosities, jealousies, and 
rivalries of the players are ridiculed. These are nearly all 
persons whose characteristics Goldoni has himself described in 
his Memoirs : the modern dramatist has but grouped them 
and placed them in action. The scene in which the jealous 
prompter is obliged to read to his own wife the stage direc- 
tions for her love-scene with another actor, whom he madly 
hates, is a masterpiece in its way, and irresistibly amusing. 
But the equable humor of the whole comedy makes it unusu- 
ally difficult of quotation, and a matter of regret that our 
present office is not that of translating one comedy, instead of 
noticing many. There is great spirit and fidelity to types of 
Venetian character in the different persons, — especially Gri- 
mani and Bartolo his gondolier, — and the play revives that 
old, mad, pleasure-loving world of masquerades and adventures 
in Venice of Goldoni's time, with charming effect. 

"Dante at Verona" is the dramatization of that episode of the 
poet's life, when he visited in exile the court of Can Grande. 
We fear that it derives its chief interest from the fact that 
Dante is the hero, and certainly the drama's best passages are 
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those the author puts into his Dante's mouth from the Divina 
Commedia. The poet embodies the aspiration for Italian 
unity, and dreams of a restoration of the Roman Empire 
under an Italian prince, Can Grande, while around his central 
figure and great purpose are grouped all the wavering fears, 
selfish interests, and petty and ignorant ambitions- which made 
his dream impossible of realization. Can Grande, figured as 
a noble and princely soul, has a mind sufficiently large to 
grasp the magnificence of Dante's idea; but just as he has 
fully determined to attempt the reconstruction of the empire, 
news comes that his signorial arms have been torn down and 
trampled on by the Guelphs of some provincial town, and the 
spirit of blind feudal and partisan pride sweeps over him, 
quenching his high ambition, and he leaves all to go in person 
and avenge the insult. Dante then retires to Ravenna. This 
play was written some years before the late war of Italian 
independence, when Italy was entering on a state of transition 
similar to that of Dante's time, and the author declares that in 
the picture of another age he wished to mirror the present. 
Happily for the world, Victor Emanuel was no Can Grande, 
and Italy may yet be wholly united under him. In this play, 
Dante is drawn as that figure of sorrowful majesty which we 
know, but Ferrari has given a certain warmth and life to a 
conventional idea, and you feel all the bitterness of the poet's 
exile, and his troubles and small vexations sting you. The 
adaptation of lines from the Commedia to exigencies of the 
play is never violent, and is often very felicitous. The writer 
constantly betrays careful study of history and of human na- 
ture, and the life of an old signorial court, with its rude luxuries 
and magnificence, its turbulence and factions, its condottieri, 
its politicians and intriguers, its buffoon and its gross humors 
and amusements, is finely and vividly depicted. 

Another comedy of the biographic sort is the " Satire and 
Parini," of which the scene is laid in Milan, about the middle 
of the last century. Parini was a famous satirist of that time, 
who scourged the follies and vices of the Lombard aristocracy ; 
and making him his protagonist, the author shows the benefits 
on society of elevated, impersonal satire, as contrasted with 
the disorganization produced by the lampoons which were con- 
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temporaneously so popular in Milan. Ferrari ridicules in this 
comedy, among other things, a certain learned society called 
the Enormi, whose president held his place by right of descent, 
and was a miracle of pompous ignorance and stupidity. Acad- 
emies of this kind are still to be found in Italy ; but they were 
once the rage, and their erudite members amused themselves 
with incredible extravagances and puerilities. The Academy 
of the Sibillone, for instance, used to " place a child in the 
chair, who replied with a single word of hazard or caprice to 
the problem proposed. The academicians then maintained, in 
long harangues, that this word exactly solved the problem." 
Unhappily, the comedy " Satire and Parini " is in rhyme, — a 
lapse of taste which still seems to please in the Italian theatre. 
In his Preface to this comedy, Ferrari is at the pains to dis- 
claim the purpose attributed to him by destructive flattery and 
unfriendly critics, of restoring Goldoni. He says in clear 
words which must win the gratitude of every young writer 
who has been troubled in his study of the masters by the shal- 
low criticism always more or less in vogue : " I venerate and 
study Goldoni, — not to imitate him, but to learn how to im- 
itate nature Genius cannot be repeated; and at any rate, 

I know well how different must be the art proper for a tranquil 
age like the past, from the art suited to a stormy age like the 
present." The defence is sound and just. Ferrari wishes he 
might resemble Goldoni in his conduct of the drama, which 
may be legitimately imitated, while he denies his wish to ape 
him in his aesthetic conceptions. And there all originality 
begins ! He is the only dramatist of our time wholly worthy 
to succeed Goldoni,* and he has indeed learned from Goldoni 
to do more than Goldoni knew. Ferrari's dialogue is lively 
and witty, the situations of his plays are good, with many well- 
contrived surprises, and full of genial humor. But all which 
he shares with his master is of the nineteenth, and not of the 
eighteenth century, and so Ferrari is original. 

# *' I have found," says Ristori in a recent letter to a friend at Paris, "a new 
poet, who has written me a new comedy in which everybody is not always laugh- 
ing. It is called ' Woman and the Sceptic,' and gives me the whole range of 
feeling ; I play it with delight. The poet's name is Paolo Ferrari, — a worthy 
heir of Goldoni." 
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His last play is La Donna e lo Scettico, to which its own 
merit and the rendering of Ristori is now giving the greatest 
popularity in Italy. The title ("Woman and the Sceptic") 
sufficiently suggests the scope of the drama, and the wish to 
teach the good through the beautiful is noticeable in all Fer- 
rari's plays ; though he wisely refuses to make his moral the 
first thing, knowing that the poet who does this abdicates his 
superiority to the moralist, without winning the moralist's 
applause. While modern Italian life finds due representation 
in his comedies, the bent of Ferrari's genius is evidently 
toward the kind of play which we have styled the biographic 
drama. In this he seems to find scope, and pleasure, and 
success. It is a species of comedy of which the Italians are 
extremely fond, and its excellence must be in part judged by 
its popularity. The lives of literary men, which Ferrari and 
his imitators chiefly celebrate, do not often afford the sharply- 
cut incidents and vivid events which the dramatist wishes, and 
his invention, unless most skilfully employed, must offend an 
audience acquainted with the biographic facts and mislead one 
ignorant of them. This drama is materially different from 
the historical play. There, events interest you in the hero ; 
here the hero interests you in events. The worst that can b.e 
said of the biographic drama is that it is subjective ; the best 
is that it pleases. 

Paolo Giacometti is a writer who has carried it to excess, 
and who has succeeded in winning a wide popularity in Italy. 
He is the author of some forty dramas, of which nearly half 
are biographic. No career which offers any salient point on 
which to hang a play seems to be safe from this voluminous 
and unscrupulous writer. Those who recall the name of 
Lucretia Maria Davidson — a gifted and precocious American 
girl, whose facile verse won her even the difficult praises of 
the London Quarterly, and whose premature death consigned 
her to the limbo of books on literary biography — will be 
puzzled to know how her life could possibly be made to serve 
the purposes of drama. Nevertheless, the Cavaliere Giaco- 
metti has made a dramma storico of her career, which we have 
read not wholly without profit, we trust, and certainly not 
without amusement. In this play, we learn from the lips of 
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the good Abbe" Villars (who keeps an Istituto for young ladies 
in the State of Pennsylvania), that " the English are more 
civilized than the Americans, and they ought to be so, for they 
came first into the world : their wrong was in not knowing how 
to civilize us. Enough! George Washington has kindled 
here his beacon-fire, and I think they have beheld it beyond 
the sea! And his friend and mine, Benjamin Franklin, has 
had the daring to civilize the lightnings. Although the period 
of our existence on the geographic chart numbers only some 
three hundred and twenty years, we are no longer those 
hideous savages we once were ! " No one who reads this 
will be surprised to learn further from the play that American 
citizens commonly bear the title of Sir, and cherish a deep- 
seated hostility to enlightenment of all kinds, and literature 
in particular, or that the death of Miss Davidson resulted 
partly from an unhappy attachment for a famous English poet 
(Sir Giorgio Dorsey, travelling in America for the purpose of 
kissing the tomb of Washington), which she concealed that it 
might not divide him from a friend to whom he was betrothed. 
It would be, of course, unjust to judge this play, and others 
of its class, by absurdities not palpable to the Italians. It has 
very great merit of a certain kind, and is played to tearful 
audiences in Italy. Giacometti never writes comedies, prop- 
erly speaking; where he does not select some passage of biog- 
raphy, he takes a subject destitute of comic interest, and ap- 
pends a dramatic sentimentality, or a dramatic sarcasm. It 
must be said to his credit that his aim is always lofty and pure ; 
in none of the many plays which we have read, in search of 
something to praise, have we found one objectionable passage, 
nor any immoral tendency masked under a show of virtuous 
purpose. We must ascribe to him unaffected conscientious- 
ness, extreme infelicity in the choice of subjects, utter igno- 
rance of Anglo-Saxon life (which he is fatally fond of depict- 
ing), perfect mastery of stage effects, superfluous sentiment, 
and the art of writing the most unreasonably successful plays 
in the world; he is moreover original — by mere virtue of 
mediocrity. 

The life of Teobaldo Ciconi is one of those lives which give the 
author (as in the case of Theodore Winthrop) so deep a hold 
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upon the sympathy of his readers as almost to annul in them 
the faculties by which art is judged apart from the artist. We 
attribute to this, at least, part of the popularity, or rather af- 
fection, which he enjoys. He was born, like Aleardo Aleardi, 
Dall' Ongaro, and a large number of other Italian poets of the 
day, under Austrian rule, and his story embraces the usual 
romance of lofty aspirations duly snubbed with exile. Ciconi 
was a native of the Friuli, and studied law at the University 
of Padua, where he took a degree. We believe he never 
practised the profession of advocate ; he early devoted himself 
to dramatic literature, in which he won great success, trans- 
lating from the French, besides producing a great many origi- 
nal plays. When the war of independence broke out, in 1859, 
he entered the ranks of the Italian army as volunteer, and 
fought bravely throughout that struggle — to die of consump- 
tion at Milan in 1863, while yet quite young. He was a man 
who had cordial friends while he lived, and no one can look 
upon the likeness of his face without sympathy and tenderness, 
it is so sad and so winning. 

Ciconi was as true to the spirit of his age in letters as in 
politics, and his comedies unite many of the best characteristics 
of the modern school. He is, perhaps, superior to Ferrari in 
the art of lightly sketching slight latter-day people of the 
world, and he is happiest when dealing with men and women 
of buon genere. But in these sketches there is now and then 
a hardness of spirit which makes you regret that the author 
chose to do them, though the hardness contributes to the ex- 
cellence of the work. Ciconi's dialogue is like that of Charles 
Reade in " Peg Woffington," — quick, poignant, glittering, and 
witty, and many of the people in his comedies are like those in 
Thackeray's novels, — granting the radical differences of Italian 
and English life. For the rest he seems to have been more 
affected by the French dramatists than any of his Italian con- 
temporaries, though at last his own heart seems to have echoed 
the cry of other men's, — "Can you no longer touch the chord 
of feeling? Make us weep ! " In one of his latest plays he 
has dealt with the saddest problem which vexes the world, — 
that of the lost woman, — and which Dall' Ongaro says he has 
solved in a manner more Christian and human than that of the 
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French authors. It is a singular drama, and is more like the 
fantasy of a German brain, than the product of the practical, 
undreamy Italian mind. It is called La Statua di Came, and 
the living statue is a beautiful, gifted, and wicked girl, who 
chances to bear a wondrous resemblance to the young wife of 
Count Santa Rosa. This wife was an humble seamstress, to 
whom the Count, sick of being loved for his rank and wealth, 
had never revealed his true character ; her devotion in his 
supposed poverty restored him to faith in God and men, and 
her early death left him heir to a life-long sorrow. He goes 
to America, renouncing his identity, and allowing himself to 
be thought dead by all but one faithful friend. This friend, 
meeting Noemi, is struck by her strange resemblance to Maria, 
the Count's dead wife, and writes to him ; the Count instantly 
quits Boston, and repairs to Milan, where he finds Noemi one of 
the most reckless and boisterous spirits at a pleasant but wicked 
little supper. The Count, too, sees the likeness remarked by 
his friend, and, with no thought but of his wife in his heart, he 
offers this beautiful and heartless wanton his protection, and 
places all his wealth at her disposal, on condition that she will 
assume the name of Maria, and live in the room where his wife 
died. Two hours each day she is to sit before him while he 
gazes upon the features endeared to him by eternal loss ; at all 
other times she may go where she will, and do what she will. 
At first Noemi finds this merely tedious ; then, piqued by the 
persistent coldness and indifference of her protector, she tries 
her arts upon him ; failing, she is moved by his fidelity and 
devotion to his dead wife, and for the first time she believes in 
love, and loves. Her truth and love are now put to proof, they 
sustain it, and the Count 'ends by wedding her. Such is the 
outline of the play, which has certainly a fantastic charm ; but 
whether it solves the problem of the social evil may reasonably 
be questioned. The reformation so peculiarly effected by 
Count Santa Rosa must, we fear, be regarded as exceptional, 
— though no one need for that matter refuse to recognize the 
great truth inculcated by the drama : that lost faith can only 
be recovered through suffering, and that love cannot begin 
where there is no faith. 

In what the eloquent critic, so often quoted, calls Ciconi's 
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last and best comedy, " The Only Daughter," the author deals 
with better human nature than usual. The humor and events 
of the whole play turn upon the imbecile fondness of rich 
parents for their only, spoiled child, to whom they have given 
a young man of spirit for a husband, just as they would have 
given her anything else she asked for. As the husband is 
never permitted to control his wife in anything nor to have 
any voice concerning her, he has sunk to the place of an un- 
salaried servant in his father-in-law's house, when his friend 
Ippolito returns from the acquisition of wisdom in America, 
— where all the disappointed lovers and adventurous spirits 
of modern Italian comedies always go. He inspires the hus- 
band to assert himself, and Alfredo's self-assertion ends in a 
separation from his wife ; the friends quit Milan together, 
take service in the Italian army, and re-enter the city with 
the triumphal army of Victor Emanuel. Meantime, the father- 
in-law has taken a new house, and the friends, without his 
knowledge or their own, are billeted upon him. Alfredo's 
wife returns from the opera at night, finds her husband and 
seeks to be reconciled with him, — for she has secretly adored 
him ever since he refused to be her slave, and has nearly 
broken her .heart for him in his absence. The Count Paride, 
of whom Alfredo has been jealous, and who once refused to 
fight him on the pretence that they were not equals, is put to 
open shame before the husband and wife reconciled ; he furi- 
ously challenges Alfredo, and is answered that a man who has 
spent his time in fashionable dawdling during that glorious 
war is not the equal of a soldier who has fought for his country. 
Ippolito gently adds, " Better by the door than through the 
window, Count," and shows him out, while virtue and happi- 
ness triumph in the re-union of Alfredo and Elena. Ippolito 
is a character exquisitely drawn, and altogether delightful. 
His brilliant and crisp surface of wit commands your admira- 
tion, and his really kind, friendly and honest heart wins your 
liking. He has had a love-affair in his first youth with a 
singer at Verona, who reappears in this play as the pretty 
widow of a rich marquis. The passages in which they rehearse 
their former loves are the wittiest and best in the play, — and 
for sparkle of easy natural repartee have seldom been excelled. 
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Ciconi seems to have wished in this play to hold up before 
Italian society a picture of some of its faults, and of the sim- 
ple manliness that may overcome them. There is sufficient 
license in parts of the dialogue, but the meaning, as well as 
the declared intention, is good ; and certainly the play is very 
pleasing. 

The comedies of Ciconi are many, and they are all popular, 
but the two particularly mentioned are the best liked, — which 
is to say, they are the best. If the author had lived, he would 
hardly have turned his attention to the historical or senti- 
mental drama, for either is alien to his genius, but he would 
probably have continued to write his graceful comedies of 
society, growing better-natured as he grew older. It is the 
fault of the fine world which he drew so faithfully, that his 
characters are often so hard, and his words of such bitter per- 
siflage. It cannot be said that he has ever by precept or ten- 
dency done conscious wrong to principles which neither men 
nor literature can violate without degradation. 

Like praise may be bestowed upon all recent Italian comedy, 
in which there is seldom verbal licentiousness, and never the 
badness of heart which turns the high and the pure into ridi- 
cule. The French dramas, for which the repeated invasions 
of Italy by French ideas had made way, have been wellnigh 
banished from the stage by the naturally healthy taste of the 
Italians, fostpred and developed by the native dramatists. 
The merit of writers who have thus succeeded in exiling pro- 
ductions which have great and undeniable attractions for play- 
goers, stands proved by the fact. All efforts to please inno- 
cently must be made with uncommon skill and genius ; he 
who appeals from lust to taste must be master of most per- 
suasive eloquence. The Italians have reason to be proud 
of the drama which makes this appeal, and the student of 
Italian life must turn to this drama for that knowledge of 
society which he would look for vainly in the contemporary 
romance of Italy. The only novels, as we have said, which 
are worth reading, are historical; but in the comedies are 
fairly reflected many of the most interesting features of modem 
Italian life and thought. You see there a state of society in 
which all things seem in transition : the old traditions of rank 
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are disputed ; suspicion is not only cast upon social prejudices, 
but we'll-known and time-honored social vices are openly dis- 
graced ; the dignity of man is asserted, the purity of woman 
is defended, the sanctity of all family ties is honored. What- 
ever is best in modern doubt works there to the triumph of 
faith and virtue. In fine, the Italians have a genuine drama, 
which they may cherish without loss of self-respect. The 
defects of this drama cannot be denied, however. With all 
its freedom, its range is narrow, and the life it represents is 
too exclusively that of the best society ; and while it has no 
exotic growth, it lacks the exquisite raciness of the Goldonian 
comedy. But, with all its defects, it must be acknowledged 
that we have nothing to compare with it in English literature. 
It seems, like the society- which it reflects, to be in a state 
of development and transition, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that it will enlarge its scope with changing conditions till, 
like society, it includes and acknowledges all phases of national 
life. 
" The moment," says DalP Ongaro, in his admirable essay 

on the drama, " is propitious for the dramatic art 

Liberty of speech has brought into existence new elements, 

new ideas, new feelings Liberty has emancipated us 

not only from the yoke of our tyrants, but has freed us from 
the moral chains of bigotry, academic and official. The True 
and the Beautiful ! behold the law, behold the evangel of Art ! 
For the rest, any form is good, if it speaks to the heart and 
moves it. Yet I shall not cease to repeat to the young Italian 
poets, Write for the Theatre, — that is, for the People. Do 
not leave this noble office to court buffoons and flatterers of 
the worst instincts of the vulgar. Write for the people, the 
whole people, the united people, met before you, your judge, 
your inspiration, your aspiration. Put yourself in communi- 
cation with it, live its life, make yourself populace, — not 
to flatter its ignoble passions, but to lift it to the serene 
region of the ideal, to teach it consciousness of its worth, to 
show jt how is lost, how is won, and, above all, how is pre- 
served, the greatest of all good, the most sacred of all rights, 
Liberty ! " 
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